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regarded. The most important monasteries
were the cathedral bodies which had been
recovered for the Benedictine life in the
century before the Conquest. Their number
was about equal to that of the cathedrals
in which canons, who had in the dark days
of Danish invasion taken the place of monks,
maintained their position. If York and
London and Lincoln had canons, Canterbury
and Durham and Winchester had monks.
The position of the bishop was the same in
both. They were corporate bodies of which
he was the head, and originally their members
had much of the power which a cathedral
chapter or the governing body of a College
at Oxford or Cambridge to-day has in relation
to its dean or head. In a monastic cathedral
the position was paradoxical. Individually
the monks were under obedience, with no
right to a will of their own; collectively
they were a counterpoise to the bishop*
Where there were canons, not under vows, the
case was simpler, but the chapter's influence
was not less than that of cathedral monks.
There was a cathedral in North Germany
where the official acts of the bishop were not
valid till the chapter's seal was attached
to them. Though the bishop's powers were
not so limited in England, this influence of